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For the Monthly Offering. 
Sin of Slavery. 
By Cuarztes Simmons, 


In illustrating the sin of slavery, [ remark,—Jt is a dar- 
ing and impious invasion of the rights of God. We can 
conceive no more complete and important right than God 
has to give supreme law to all his rational creatures, or to 
say to each one, ‘* Thou shalt have no other Gods before 
me.” True religion and morality, and consequently the 
order and happiness of the world, depend upon a proper 
and sacred regard to this divine right. By assuming this 
divine prerogative, and exercising it over some of the in- 
telligent creation, as slaveholders do, they open the flood- 
gates of moral disorder upon the world. Slavery sets 
aside the divine precepts, and substitutes laws of its own. 
Can any thing be more impious, more heaven-daring, or 
God-defyiag? It is nothing less than a bold effort to de- 
throne the MAJESTY OF HEAVEN, the rightful own- 
er and proprietor of the universe. 

Slavery is a plain violation of the law of God. It might 
easily be shown, that it is a violation of every precept in 
the ‘decalogue.* In his first command, God requires a 
supreme regard to his own glory and saterests, to his rights 
and prerogatives. which is the substance of our duties to- 
wards Him. And in his second, He requires us to love 
our neighbor as ourselves, and to regard the rights and in- 
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terests of each one of our fellow creatures, as if they were 
our own. ‘This involves the duties of doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God. lt embraces the 
self-evident duties of universal, disinterested benevolence, 
compassion, condescension, kindness, forbearance, charity, 
and whatever is pure, lovely, and of good report. But 
slavery, both in principle and practice, is a plain violation 
of both these cardinal and comprehensive diviue precepts, 
upon which hang all the law and the prophets. No sys- 
tem which ever assumed the form of law, was ever a more 
palpable violation of the law of Ged. 

Slavery is exceedingly offensive to the feelings of God. 
The injustice of slavery is offensive to his love of righte- 
ousness. The selfishness of slavery is offensive to his in- 
finite benevolence. The cruelty of slavery is offensive to 
his tender compassion. The lewdness of slavery is offen- 
sive to His infinite purity. The sophistry of slavery is 
offensive to His love of truth. And the degrading tenden- 
cy of slavery is abhorrent to His love of knowledge, holi- 
ness and happiness. Both in principle and practice, in its 
nature and tendencies, it is abomination to the Lord. His 
soul abhors it, and it grieves him at hts very heart to see 
such havoc made with the beauty and glory of a part of 
his intelligent creation. 

Slavery is dishonorable to God. By assuming his pre- 
rogative to give supreme law to creatures, slaveholders 
dishonor His supremacy. By wresting it in favor of slave- 
ry, they dishonor His word. They mar the works of God, 
by transforming His rational offspring into chattels. They 
reproach their Maker, by representing him as the author 
or approver of the system of slavery. In its nature, ten- 
dencies and appendages, slavery is highly dishonorable to 
God. Ifany thing is malum in se, slavery is a flagrant, 
impious and palpable sin against the rights, the law, the 
feelings and the honor of God. 

Slavery is also a bold and reckiess invasion of human 
rights. \t takes away the right of its victims to their own 
persons ; to enjoy civil and religious liberty ; their right 
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to give a supreme attention to the Bible, and to qualify 
themselves to ‘ ‘go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature ;” to worship God according to the diec- 
tates of conscience; to form and enjoy domestic relations 
and happiness ; to control and train up their pmaree in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, for the kingdom 
of heaven; to possess and enjoy the fruit of thei ir own in- 
dustry ; to prove all things and hold fast that which is 
good; to rebuke and reprove others for their transgressions, 
not suffering sin upon a brother; to preserve their own 
health and lives; and in short, it takes away their right 
to make strenuous and successful efforts te rise to a state 
of knowledge, holiness, usefulness and happiness. ‘These 
are some of the principal rights which God has given to 
the human race. The possession and enjoyment of these 
rights is vital to the usefulness, dignity and happiness of 
mankind, and essential to our properly worshiping and 
glorifying God; while the invasion of them tends to the 
ruin of the whole man, soul and body. It tends to inflame 
the worst passions of our nature. What is better adapted 
to provoke to anger, wrath, strife, hatred, revenge, and 
other dire passions, than slavery? To take away these 
cardinal human rights, tends powerfully to sap the founda- 
tion of all virtue, order, and happiness ; and to subvert eve- 
ty thing that is near and dear to man. Who can conceive 
a greater outrage upon human rights than slavery ? 
Slavery is a most cruel outrage upon human feelings. 
[t tramples upon censcience—makes nothing of natural af- 
fection—crushes the tender sympathies of the soul to the 
earth ; and neithes regards the sighs for mental and cor- 
dial h: appiness , or the cries and groans of human suffering. 
Every species of human feeling, however sacred or valua- 
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ble, are immolated by the cruel system of slavery. It is 
perhaps impossible lo conceive a great er outrage upon the 
feelings of humanity. Of what avail is it for the slave to 


cons sider his rational and moral nature,formed in the image 
of God—or to reflect upon the native dignity of his deathless 
soul, capable of endless and accelerated improvement in 
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knowledge, holiness and happiness? Of what avail to 
look upon the wife of his bosom, or upon his tender off- 
spring? Slavery holds a rod of iron despotism over his 
head, ready to crush all his hopes and happiness. The 
very thoughts of abject, hopeless bondage drinks up the 
spirits of the slave, and crushes the whole man to the 
earth. 

Slavery is a well known pest to human society. It ruins 
the morals and manners of a state, and nation. It is “a 
moral and politcal evil” of the “ first magnitude.” Said 
Jefferson, an eye witness of the tendencies of slavery, “ The 
whole commerce between master and slave, is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most unremit- 
ting despotism on one part, and degrading submission on 
the other. ‘The parent storms, the child looks on, catches 
the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the cir- 
cle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to his worst of passions; 
and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, 
cannot but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must bea prodigy who can retain his manners and 
morals undepraved by such circumstaces.” 

Genius flies from the province of slavery, and the insti- 
tutions of science languish. Passion, and the most de- 
praved passions, take the lead. Licentiousness grows rank. 
Human life and property become imsecure. Credit is rid- 
den to death, and the currencies become so deranged as to 
prostrate the business of the country and create a want of 
bread among a large and useful class of the laborers. Real 
estate sinks far below its ordinary value. Internal im- 
provements make little if any progress, and every thing 
tends to decay and ruin, in a land of slavery. Witness 
Senator Preston’s rail road speech at Charlestown, after 
his return from the North, in which he portrayed the con- 
trast between the slave and non-slaveholding states. Its 
effects upon the interests of religion and morality are still 
more deplorable, for it turns the former into gross hypoc- 
risy, and the latter into vice. 

Whether we consider its nature, its objects, its means of 
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support, its inherent tendencies, or its appendages, slavery 
s asin of the first magnitude against God and man—is 
the extreme of despotism, both civil and eeclesiastical; the 
climax of irresponsible power, or, as Bolivar expressed it, 
“the infringement of all laws.” It is diffic ult to conceive 
of any worse legal or practical tyranny; or ofa more per- 
fect antipode to the principles of né ture al justice avowed in 
the Declaration of American Independe i and the obj 

set forth in the preamble of our Federal Constitution. 
Well might John Jay, of Revolutionary memory, exclaim, 
“ We have the highest reason to believe that the Almighty 
will not suffer slavery and the gospel to go hand in hand, 
It cannot, will not be.” 

Such is the moral hydra that the people of the United 
States, churches, ministers, and all, have long cherished as 
a friend, or apologized for as a neccessary evil. Lord 
what is man!!! 


-_ —f—-— 


The Press. 


The literature of the world is agains! slavery. This 
has become more and more apparent to all interested in 
slaveholding since the anti-slavery agitation. The new 
watchword—“ Liberty for the stave” has made the ab- 
stract idea of liberty hateful to them. ‘To keep up do- 
mestic slavery, they have consented to become slaves to 
one another. How many books have been purged of their 
best contents, and how many more suppressed by slavish 
booksellors at the despotic nod of the slaveholder! As 
long ago as 1836, a work of an exceedingly interesting 
character appeared in England from the pen of Frances 
Trollope. It was entitled Meese» J ferson Whitlaw, 
or “Scenes in Mississippi.” It had a frame work of fiction to 
enable it the more completely to combine in one view the 
various effects of slavery on the colored race and on socie- 
ty, than could be otherwise done. It wasa remarkably 


accurate and illustrative delineation. All her previous 
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works had had | a wer sale in this country, yer a ‘ode 
quent one, “ The Factory Boy” written on a similar plan, 
to illustrate the condition of the fac tory population in Eng- 
land, had a prodigious run. But no such good fortune 
was permitted to the poor “‘ Scenes on the Mississippi.” In- 
teresting and just as it was, it was never allowed to appear. 

It was dedicated “to those states of the American Union 
where slavery has been abolished or never permitted.”’ But 
to this day the terror of losing southern patronage or incur- 
tring southern vengeance, forbids the free northern book- 
seller to republish it! The following description of New 
Orleans is extracted from it; and the whole book is an 
illustration of life at the extreme South, which wonld do 
great good could it be circulated. 

New Or Fans. 

Meanwhile our hero arrived at New Orleans. ‘There is 
always something splendid and attractive in the sight ofa 
great city rising on the banks of a majestic river. The 
effect, indeed, is often delusive, giving an idea of general 
cheerfulness and prosperity whi ch either belongs not to the 
scene at all, or only to a very limited portion of its popula- 
tion. In no instance, perhaps, i is this more the case than 
at New Orleans. The noble Levee, forming a barrier to 
one of earth’s most powerful streams—the long, long line 
of shipping, bearing the colors of all the nations of the 
world—the busy market—the well dressed crowd—the gay 
verandas—all speak of industry and wealth. But pene- 
trate a very little beyond the surface, and where is the 
barren rock or desert moor that shows rot a spectacle more 
cheering? Year after year, religion and philosophy have 
struck off the fetters from the emancipated slave in differ- 
ent quarters of the globe, but at New Orleans, every white 
man’s object is to rivet them on his black brethren firmer 
and firmer still. This is the business of their lives: and 
what are their pleasures? To form illicit connections 
with the race they scorn, and to rouse their dreamy, idle 
souls to animation by the sordid stimulants of strong 
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drink and gonthline: and then, as if their own unhappy 

deeds brought not sufficient punishment, the terrible fever 

stalks through the land breathing avenging curses. with 

his poisonous breath. Such is NEW ORLEANS. 
ANOTHER INSIANCE. 

Several years since, two French gentlemen travelled 
through the United States for the purpose of observing our 
government and institutions. Their names were Gustave 
Beaumont and Alexis de Tocqueville. On their return to 
France, they published the results of their observations. 
M. de Tocquevil lle’s book was entitled ‘* Democracy in 
America.” It spoke of slavery asa great evil, but one 
from which it was excee dingly doubtful whether the coun- 
try could ever be rid. This dispairing tone was not disa- 
greeable to slaveholders; on the contrary, it was their own 
favorite one till within a few years. Sothe book was re- 
published without difficulty here, and is now passing 
through a new, improved edition. M. Beaumont embod- 
ied the result of his observations in a novel, illustrative of 
the practical workings of slavery and its unfailing shadow, 
prejudice against color. 

This book is deeply interesting, and it is hardly possible 
for one to rise from reading it, without being warmed into 
a state of mind to resolve to labor unceasingly against the 
oppressions done under our American sun! There is in 
in it nothing insurrectionary, nothing objectionable; but to 
this day it can not be pub lished. The press of free Amer- 
ica is under the control of slave ry—the writers and the 
publishers of America have taken a retaining fee of slavery. 

Mrs. Caroline Gilman, a northern woman, resident at 
the South, the wife of a clergyman, writes a work of fic- 
tion sifting in the praises of slavery. Is there any difficul- 
ty about its publication ? are booksellers afraid it will 
bring them a larger income of paving stones than of dollars? 
—notatall. It goes like wild-fire. Hardly the necessity 
ofa puff. And when the minister of a town in free Massa- 
chusetts (who is as much opposed to slavery as any body, 
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only he feels it his duty to do his people’s thinking for 
them, and dislikes the intreduction of any subject that 
might impede the exercise of his functions as thinker-gen- 
eral,) I say when that minister was asked by the ladies of 
his society to select a book for the social Library, he select- 
ed this pro-slavery work of Mrs. Gilman’s. So flimsy 
and worthless a one, its pro-slavery aside, that I cannot re- 
member its name. That man is no more guilty than the 
great majority of the Gallileans and Gallios of the ministry. 
Farmers of Massachusetts! you are in bondage to slavery 
this hour! she holds the leading strings of your ministers— 
she teaches theology at your seminaries—she maintains at 
every corner, a supervisor of your libraries, and a censor 
of your presses. One publishing office,however, is free. It is 
the publishing office of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
No pro-slavery spirit mounts guard there. Its managers, 
your servants for thc cause sake, are poor in every thing 
but faith, and weak in every thing but integrity, but in 


these they are strong. In the name of humanity, furnish 
them with the means to go on with energy. 


-— 


For the Monthly Offering. 
“The North Opposed to Slavery.” 


‘‘T am for the abolition of slavery; nor would I arrogate 
to myself, and a few others with me, this as our exclusive 
honor. I believe all whom I address, and the great body 
of the people of the New England and of the northern 
states, share the same honor. ‘That there may be individ- 
uals at the North having pecuniary interests involved in 
southern slavery, and therefore in favor of perpetuating 
the system, is very possible; but it is the speaker’s privi- 
lege never to have known such a person. I doubt whether 
there is such a citizen in Boston ; THERE CERTAINLY IS NOT 
IN THE CONGREGATION TO WHICH I MINISTER.”—Hubbard 
Winslow. 

The above declaration of Mr Winslow in his celebrated 
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“ Thanksgiving sermon” is, with some exceptions, often 
made by a large class of people among us who contend 
that the North is, and always has been, opposed to slavery. 
They insist that the position of the abolitionists that the 
North is pro-slavery and is the real slaveholding power of 
this country, is a foul slander, and a crime of sufficient 
enormity to merit death without benefit of clergy. 

Now I know not what others may think, but for my sin- 
gle self, I find it hard to bring the assertion of Mr. W. to any 
principle which wili not deprive him who uttered it either 
of common sense or common honesty. Can it be possible 
that a person with such opportunities of obtaining informa- 
tion as this man, could be so deplorably ignorant of the 
events which have transpired in our country for a few past 
years, and of the relation which subsists between the 
North and South, and the structure of our government, and 
so wofully blind to the connexion which must of necessity 
exist between these and slavery, as really to believe this 
declaration? I dont know but it is possible, but it is surely 
hard to believe it. 

Is it then true that the North is heartily opposed to slave- 
ry, and sincerely desirous for its abolition? Are the citi- 
zens of Boston toa man, or even the members of Mr. 
Winslow’s congregation, anxious to have this foul sin blot- 
ted from the land? Why then has there been such fiend- 
like opposition to the principles and measures of the aboli- 
tionists? Why did “5,000 gentlemen of property and 
standing” assemble in the streets of that city to mob a few 
females, who had met together to pray for the overthrow 
of slavery, and to inquire of one another and of their God 
in the fulness of hearts warmed with the purest benevo- 
lence, whether they could not do something to liberate 
their oppressed brethren and sisters from their unrighteous 
bondage? Why was it, that an unoffending citizen was 
dragged like a felon through the streets and finally inear- 
cerated by the city authorities within the walls of a prison 
to preserve him from the tender mercies of these same 
gentlemen of property and standing,who are represented as 
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being so decidedly opposed to slavery ? Ww hy have almost 
the entire population of this slavery-hating city pitted them- 
selves against the friends of the slave, and strove,by the most 
bitter and relentless persecution to crush the free spirit of 
abolition within their borders? Why is it that churches 
have been closed, and notices of anti-slavery meetings sup- 
pressed, and abolitionists excluded from pulpits where the 
southern rotber and man-stealer is weleomed with the 
most fraternal embrace? Why was it that the noble phi- 
lanthropist, George Thompson, was hunted like a wild 
beast of the forest, ostensibly because he was a foreigner 
interfering with our domestic institutions, while foreigners 
are permited to write and speak in favor of the patriarch- 
chal institution without let or hindrance? Why was it, 
that when the Marlborough Chapel was dedicated, the 
Mayor was obliged to put in requisition the military force 
of the city to prevent a mob from destroying it, on the 
ground that it was to be “‘ dedicated to abolition?” Are 
all these, and much more which might be named, indica- 
tions of hostility to slavery ? 

If the North is opposed to this system, why was our de- 
voted and beloved brother Lovejoy shot down in the streets 
of Alton for his advocacy of freedom? Why is it that this 
deed which, if not like that of the witches in Macbeth, ab- 
solutely “ without a name,” it would still be difficult to 
class with the ordinary crimes of mistaken patriotism or 
deliberate villainy, why is it that this deed has been suffer- 
ed to go unpunished and the perpetrators walk unmolested 
through the community, boasting their agency in the abom- 
inable outrage ? Why is it that the only building erected for 
the purpose of free discussion upon all the great questions 
connected with human welfare in a population of fifteen 
millions of professed disciples of freedom, and which was 
dedicated to ‘‘ virtue, liberty and independence’’ was burnt 
to the ground within three days from its completien by a 
mob composed of thousands of the citizens of Philadelphia? 
Why has this item been added to the nation’s guilt? Why 
has this addition been made to the dark catalogue of crime 
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and oppression with which she stands charged before the 
God of the universe? Why is it that the spirit of violence 
has rolled like a flood over the land,destroying the property, 
deranging the business and endangering the lives of those 
who are endeavoring to make a practical application of the 
great truths contained in the Declaration of Indpendence? 
Why have both church and state basely bowed the knee to 
the dark spirit of slavery? Why even now are the two 
great political parties of the day vieing with each other in 
doing her homage and trampling upon the rights of man ? 
Why is all this if the people of the so called free States are 
opposed to slavery, as Hubbard Winslow and a multitude 
of others say they are? 

Will any one say that this is all evidence of anti-slave- 
ry feeling and that such a course has been rendered neces- 
sary in order to prevent the abolitionists, by their wild and 
fanatical course, from “riveting the fetters upon the slave,” 
and placing “ the day of his emancipation in the more dis- 
tant and uncertain future?” If this is the true state of 
the case it was probably for the same reason that the Post 
Office was robbed at Charlestown, and Amos Dresser was 
lynched at Nashville, and Aaron Kitchell and John Hop- 
per in Georgia, and even brother Lovejoy murdered in Al- 
ton. The same motive too doubtless induced Calhoun to 
Strive to prevent the transmission of A. S. publications 
through the mail, and Preston to declare that if an aboli- 
tionist entered South Carolina, he would be hung in spite 
of all the governments in the world! The same philan- 
thropic feelings have also caused the Priests and Levites, 
the literary and theological seminaries to oppose with such 
surprising pertinacity and bitterness the mad schemes of 
the fanatics, and to defend slavery from the word of God. 
The same love of freedom beat in Webster’s breast when 
he sold himself and his party to slavery at Alexandria, and 
confirmed the sale still more recently at Richmond; and 
thus danined himself to an immortality of infamy, second 
only vo that of him who betrayed the “ Son of Man” into 
the hands of his murderers for thirty pieces of silver. For 
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the same purpose too, “ arch Van Buren” aroused his de- 
termination to veto any bill for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, to which avowal the people by 
electing him to office said Amen! ‘The same love for suf- 
fering humanity was in the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church at its last session in Baltimore in refus- 
ing to permit colored testimony against white persons, and 
in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church when 
it called on its Presbyteries to receive their anti-slavery acts. 

But a truce with this irony. I ask once more serious- 
ly, how it happens, if, as represented, the majority of the 
people of this, country are opposed to slavery, (and the 
North has always been a majority) that seven thousand 
slaves are still pining in bondage in tha District of Colum- 
bia, and thousands more in Florida; and how does it hap- 
pen that less than 250,000 slave owners are able ts keep 
three millions of human beings in slavery if all the rest of 
the nation are “as much opposed to slavery as any body?” 
I pause for a reply. 

I conclude by saying as I commenced that the person 
who, in the face of all the faets to the contrary which are 
scattered so thickly and broadly over our countr’y history 
during the half century of its existence, will still maintain 
that the North has always been and is still truly hostile to 
the foul system of slavery, shows himself to be either 
strongly deceived or most wretchedly depraved. 


N. H. W. 
—— ee 


The American and the French Statesman. 


The great statesman of New England, as he is called, 
Daniel Webster, in the sincerity of his belief that a single 
crumb is better than no bread, has outraged the great 
principles of liberty on which our country’s prosperity and 
existence rests, in order to afford the South a guarantee 
for the continuance of slavery. The great French states- 
man, the Due de Broglie, is the president of a commission 
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for effecting the abolition of slavery in the Erenck Colo- 
nie 5. “This” says the Re vue des de UL Mondes,—a F rench 
periodical, “is a work great and complicated enoug! to 
claim the first attention of a statesman, even his who has 
so firmly held the reins of government in the most difficult 
times. In recompense for the rarest of all self-denial— 
that of ambition, it is reserved to M. te Duc pe Brocie 
to attach his name to the last serious act that liberty has to 
do in France to accomplish her legal work.” The proposi- 
sition of a law of emancipation may probably terminate 
the session of 1841, and open the session of 1849. 


M. W. C. 





—~<p-— 


Petitions. 





It will doubtless suggest itself to the monthly collectors 
to combine other labors with that of collecting. Petitien- 
ing is the next work to be done. Forms are ready for 
distribution at the rooms of the Massachusetts AntiSlavery 
Society, 25 Cornhill. 

We would exhort you not to be easily discouraged in 
the task of obtaining signatures. If you find ignorance, 
try to enlighten it; if you find scruples, try to remove them; 
if you find indifference, try to arouse sympathy. One of 
our friends in Boston declared that twoethirds of the signa- 
tures in her ward, were obtained after a battle of argument 
fairly fought and won. This answers a three-fold purpose. 
You not only gain the person’s name, but you excite in- 
quiry in her mind, and she will excite it in others; thus 
the little circle imperceptibly widens, until it may embrace 
a whole town. 

Do not take it for granted, that any one will refuse to 
sign a petition because he or she has hitherto opposed us, 
Visit every house, ask every individual. Annually renew 
your appeals, Make them uncomfortable in their sinful 
negligence, by giving repeated opportunities to decline 
their duty. Then, when they read or hear any stories of 
the suffering slaves, it will not be your fault if their con- 
sciences do not say, You have not even asked that young 
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meine sane te 
girls should not be sold in the shambles—You refused to 
intreat that the heart-broken wife should not be separated 
from her husband—You would not even sign your name 
to a prayer that little children might not be torn from their 
shrieking mothets ! 

To persons who plead the authority of others as a reason 
for not signing, we commend the godly example of Mrs. 
Wesley, rather than silent acquiescence. ‘The mother of 
the Rev. John Wesley was wife of an Episcopal clergyman, 
residing in the midst of a poor and ignorant neighborhood. 
During the absence of her husband, she was in the habit 
of calling her family together to unite in prayer and listen 
to the Scriptures. By degrees, several poor neighbors 
joined the circle, that they might share the consolations of 
her ministry. The rector of an adjoining village reproved 
her for thus departing from the allotted province of woman. 
She replied that these ignorant creatures were hungry for 
the bread of Jife, and no man could be found in the vicinity 
capable of feeding the neglected flock. A letter of com- 
plaint was then written to her husband, who immediately 
urged her to desist from a coursé so unusual and improper. 
She answered, “If my husband commands me to refrain 
from discharging this duty, I will obey, as becomes a duti- 
ful wife ; provided, he will take the responsibility at the 
judgment seat of Christ.” When Mr. Wesley received 
this solemn reply, it took from him all disposition to fetter 
the conscience of his wife. 





Liberty Bell. 

Articles of the highest degree of excellence have been 
teceived by the editor of this Annual, for the forth coming 
No. Donations towards the publication, should be sent to 
M. W. Chapman. Arrangements have been made for a 
fine engraving of superior excelience. It will probably be 
the best gift vook that has yet issued from the anti-slavery 
press. 
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Thanksgiving Hymn. 


‘By Maria Weston Chapman 
Matthew v. 23, 24. 


Have we not all one Father? 

Then let us all with filial hearts unite, 
As on this hallowed festival we gather, 

To bring an offering precious in his sight. 


We stand before thine altar, 
Oh, God of freedom! with the free hearts’ gift ; 
Then wherefore should our troubled accents falter, 
As at thy shrine our orisons we lift ? 


Because the voice of weeping 
From long-forgotten slaves who wear our chain, 
Comes to our hearts where brotherhood was sleeping, 
And stays the utterance of our choral strain. 
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Thou wouldst have mercy, rather 
Than sacrifice by slavery’s breath defiled, 
Oh thou of every race alike the father !— 
No gift like hearts in FREEDOM reconciled ! 


Oh thou of good the giver! 
We fling our worthless gift with tears away, 
And haste our suffering brethren to deliver 
Ere at thy shrine our grateful hearts we lay. 


Thanksgiving. 
By M. W. Chapman. 
Free children of New England! gather round 

Your hearths on this time-honored festival, 

A freeman’s blessing on the slave to call, 
Who toils in hopeless pain beyond the sound 
Of joy and gladness in your dwellings found. 

Free though your own unfettered footsteps are, 

Your wills to follow, limitl@ss and far, 

Your land is yet with freedom’s wreath uncrowned. 
There’s not a hollow of her smiling hills 

That may not echo to the blood-hound’s baying 

As o’er the field the free-born laborer tills, 

The slave’s proud master hunts him even fo slaying ! 
Shall such things be! no! gather tenfold stronger, 
And cry to heaven and earth—Such wrong shall be no 

longer ! 


wee 


We regret not having received the remainder of the 
story of the fugitive slave, by our friend Hiram Wilson. 
In anticipation of receiving it, we prepared no other narra- 
tive, and request our juvenile friends to excuse the defi- 
ciency. 

‘The Collectors are requested to increase the number 
of subscribers to the Offering as they find opportunity. 





